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HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE “cc: 


Evenings 7.15 Mats Weds and Sats. 2.30 


BRIGADOON 


LONDON’S GAYEST MUSICAL 


“LAVISHLY SPECTACULAR” 22)... 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 


Twice Nightly-at 6 & 8.35 
The Sensational and Spectacular 


FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings 6 and 8.30 Matinees Wednesdays 2.40 


DANNY THOMAS 


Great American Comic 
GEORGE & BERT BERNARD Cuss Mack & Owen 
Ross & La Pierre, Jimmy Wheeler etc. 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evenings 6 and 8.30 (Tues. 8.30 only) Mat. Sat. 2.30 


JIMMY EDWARDS, JOY NICHOLS, DICK 
~ BENTLEY, Wallas Eaton Stars of 


TAKE IT FROM HERE 


AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
Evenings 7.30. Mats Tues 2.30, Sats 5.15 & 8.15 
Extra Matinee Easter Monday 2.30 


FALLEN ANGELS 


By Noel Coward 
awith 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HERMIONE BADDELEY 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Rosebery Avenue - - London, ECl 
General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 


Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 
The Governors of Sadler’s Wells in 


association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain present 


OPERA and BALLET SEASON 
1949-50 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at Box Office 
Phone: TERminus 1672-3 


NEW PRODUCTION 
OPERA Tuesday 9th May 1950. New production of 


HUGH THE DROVER 
(Vaughan Williams) 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, : 
Sunday Times and Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM: 3334) 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


CRITERION 
By arrangement with Bronson Albery 


YVONNE ARNAUD — CHARLES VICTOR 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


A Farcical Comedy by Arthur Macrae 


WYNDHAMS 


ALEC L. REA & E. P. CLIFT with H.M. TENNENT LTD 
present 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


HOME AT SEVEN 


by R. C. Sherriff 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE 
The Theatre Guild presents 
OKLAHOMA! 
(Now in its Third Year) 
PICCADILLY 


(George & Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd.) 
LESLIE HENSON 


«« HARVEY ” 


by Mary Chase 
with 


ATHENE SEYLER 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 


ALDWYCH 
VIVIEN 


A STREETCAR NAMED 
DESIRE 


by Tennessee Williams 
with BONAR COLLEANO 


LEIGH 


APOLLO 


SYBIL THORNDIKE LEWIS CASSON 
MARIE LOHR ALAN WEBB IRENE BROWNE 


TREASURE HUNT 


A Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry 


GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


by Jean Anouilh 
Translated by Christopher Fry 


HAYMARKET 
GODFREY TEARLE WENDY HILLER 


THE HEIRESS 


by Ruth and Augustus Goetz 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
By arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd 


JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS 


THE HOLLY AND THE Ivy 


by Wynyard Browne 
FOR A LIMITED SEASON 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


HAKESPEARE 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


1950 FESTIVAL 


THE NINETY-FIRST SEASON 
of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


MARCH to SEPTEMBER 


The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company 
with 
JOHN GIELGUD PEGGY ASHCROFT 
GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
LEON QUARTERMAINE ANTHONY QUAYLE 
HARRY ANDREWS ANDREW CRUICKSHANK 
| in 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
KING HENRY VIII 
| JULIUS CAESAR 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
KING LEAR 


| Evgs. 7.30 Mats. Sats. 2.30 until May 3rd 
thereafter Mats. Weds., Sats. 2.30 
All seats bookable 2/6 to 10/6 through principal 
Agents or write Box Office Manager 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


Non Sanz 
Droict 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


(BIS. 0022) 


INFORMATION ABOUT 


the newly formed 


TOYNBEE THEATRE CLUB 


and the 


TOYNBEE SHAKESPEARE GUILD 
is available from 
ALAN JEFFERSON 
TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
28 Commercial Street, F.1 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE (Vic 0283) 
Mats Thur & Sat 2.30. 

FLORA ROBSON in 

“BLACK CHIFFON” 


WYNDHAM GOLDIE, ANTHONY IRELAND 
Directed by Charles Hickman 


Evenings 7.15 


“A compelling triumph . . . just must be seen.”’ 
—Beverley Baxter in the Evening Standard 


LONDON’S GREATEST HITS / 


STANLEY FRENCH 
(For Firth Shephard Ltd) presents 


JOAN GREENWOOD 
NAUNTON WAYNE in 


YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 
A Comedy by Ronald Jeans 


“The most continuously enchanting comedy | have 
seen for years.''—Sunday Graphic 
Evgs., 7.30. Mats., Weds. & Sats. 2.30 


at the SAVOY THEATRE 
DULCIE GRAY MICHAEL DENISON in 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE 
“Positive gales of laughter’’—D. Herald 
“Great fun’’ D. Exp. “Another winner” N. of Wid 
Evgs., 7.30. Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 Mats., Thurs. 2.30 


at the STRAND THEATRE 


Jack Buchanan and Stanley French present 
JACK BUCHANAN in 


CASTLE IN THE AIR 
A new comedy by Alan Melville 
Irene Manning & CORAL BROWNE 
“Brilliant . . sparkles throughout ’’S. Chron. 
Evgs., 7.30 Mats., Tues. & Sats. 2.30 


at the ADELPHI THEATRE 


Stanley French presents 
ALASTAIR SIM in 


MR. GILLIE 
A new play by JAMES BRIDIE 
Megs Jenkins Gordon McLeod 
“Bridie at his Best ’’—News Chronicle 
Mon. to Fri., 7.30 Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 [Mats., Weds. 2.30 


at the GARRICK THEATRE 


Stanley French and Dan O'Neil present 


THE PLATINUM SET 


A New play by Reginald Denham and Mary Orr 


ELSPETH MARCH PATRICK BARR 
HENRY OSCAR PATRICIA JESSEL 


Evenings 7.30 Sats. 5.0 & 8.0 Matinees Thurs. 2.30 
at the SAVILLE THEATRE 


ON TOUR{PRIOR TO LONDON PRODUCTION 
Stanley French presents 
CYRIL CUSACK} 


Patricia Ronald Bill 
WAYNE HOWARD KERR 
in 
POMMY 


A New§Comedy by W. P. Lipscomb and;John Watson 


LINNIT & DUNFEE LTD PRODUCTIONS 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


FAY COMPTON 
in a new play by CHARLOTTE HASTINGS 


BONAVENTURE 


Directed by CHARLES HICKMAN 


MUSICAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


HIT THE DECK THE LILAC DOMINO 
PRINCESS CHARMING MR. CINDERS 


M AX FA C T 0 R / | | KATINKA THE GIRL FRIEND 
- IRENE 

HOLLYWOOD and many other popular successes 
t Also ‘’Just William’’ the popular success. 


Published at 4/3 post free. 
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THE LISBON STORY 
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Vocal Score and Libretto Published 
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By Hal D. Stewart. Deals explicitly with the problem 
which face the stage manager and his staff. The author’ 
understanding and knowledge of the technique of stag 
management makes this book one of immense value to a’ 
amateurs in the theatrical world. Price 25/- ne 


The well-known WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 

gives biographical details of over 3,000 actors, 

actresses, producers and playwrights. Price 60/- net. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LIMITEIE 
Parker Street Kingsway London, W.C.2 


“DEANE”? THREE ACTS 


FLOWERS FOR THE LIVING by Toni Block 5w. 5m. 
FAMILY COACH by Cyril Grainger 4w. 4m. 
FIND THE GIRL by Stuart Ready tw. —. 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY by Ralph Baker 6w. 4m. 
THE COUNTY CALLS by Hal. D. Stewart  4w. 5m. 
GOLDEN HARVEST by Christian Michell  8w. 4m. | 
HALLOWE'EN PARTY by Gordon Gilmour 5w. 4m. | 
OFF THE CAMDEN ROAD by Parnell Bradbury 4w. 3m. | 
Plays sent cn approval 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 
31 MUSEUM STREET LONDON, WC1 | 
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Glynis Johns 


who has returned to the West End stage after a long absence to make a big hit as the 

American girl in Frederick Lonsdale’s new play at the Phoenix. The Way Things Go 

is presented by Stephen Mitchell and produced by Anthony Pélissier. Ronald .Squire 
and Michael Gough co-star with Miss Johns. : 
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A perfect production and a good performance demand a 
perfect make-up. The Leichner Make-up Studio gives 
individual expert advice on personal problems of make-up 
and skin care. 


The Studio is at the disposal of all Professional and 


Amateur Artistes for the purpose of selecting and trying 
make-up under the most favourable lighting conditions. 


First in 
1873 


Telephone : 


Foremost 
today 


MAKE-UP 
FOR STAGE AND SCREEN 


11 GREAT NEWPORT STREET 


TEMple Bar 6954 


LONDON  W.C.2 


vg 
PIMM'’S No.t1 


“Omnia aperit,” said the Romans, 
noticing a touch of Spring in the air. 
“Everything’s jolly well opening.”” Which 
is how the month got its name, and why 
April has become such an open season 
for Pimm’s—that drink lovely as a Spring 
garland ; refreshing as an April shower. 

What makes Pimm’s No. 1 so absolutely pro bono 
publico? We'll tell you. Fine London gin and the 


best continental liqueurs. Mix it with lemonade 
Cool with ice. Top with borage. Result... . 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
An entirely revised post-war edition 
Over 400 pages 

Packing and Postage 4d 


Price 2s. 6d. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD To Pee 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director: ©W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
(FRE 2958) 
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HE Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
opened on 9th March with Peter Brook’s 
memorable production of Measure for Mea- 
sure, which will be reviewed in a later issue. 
John Gielgud makes his first appearance at 
Stratford as actor this season and further 
proof of the new significance taken on by the 
Memorial Theatre in the last few years 
under the direction of Sir Barry Jackson and, 
more recently, Anthony Quayle, is that the 
King and Queen have graciously consented 
to pay their first visit to the theatre and will 
attend a special matinee of Henry VIII on 
20th April. The latter play will have its first 
performance this season on 28th March and 
was, of course, one of last year’s most popu- 
lar presentations. Anthony Quayle and Leon 
Quartermaine will be seen again as the King 
and Buckingham, the other leading parts 
being taken by newcomers Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies, Andrew’ Cruickshank, Barbara 
Jefford and Rosalind Atkinson. 

This issue contains scenes from the Old 
Vic Theatre Company’s production of 
Hamlet in which Michael Redgrave plays 
for the first time the famous role with con- 
spicuous success. The Company are taking 
this production of Hamlet to Elsinore this 
year, and afterwards will visit the Arts 
Festival at Amsterdam where they are pre- 
senting Hamlet and She Stoops to Conquer. 

Reviews of a number of plays which have 
reached the West End in the last week or 
two will appear in our next issue. These 
include Mr. Gillie, James Bridie’s new play 
at the Garrick, in which Alastair Sim has the 
leading part, and Detective Story which 
opened at the Princes on 25th March. The 
latter is the successful American play by 
Sidney Kingsley which Jack Buchanan is 


DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 


Edited by Frances Stephens 
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Over the Footlights 


presenting over here with Douglass Mont- 
gomery as the star. Elspeth March, Patrick 
Barr, Henry Oscar and Patricia Jessel are the 
stars of The Platinum Set which came to the 
Saville on 30th March. The play is an un- 
compromising comment on New /York’s 
“smart set.” 

A successful new edition of Latin Quarter 
with Vic Oliver as the star opened at the 
London Casino on 18th March, and the new 
Crazy Gang show, Knights of Madness, 
began a successful run at the Victoria Palace 
on the 16th. Harvey, in which Leslie Henson 
is now the star, moved to the Piccadilly 
following the short run of The Purple Fig 
Tree, and Take It From Here, the famous 
radio act which was such a success at the 
Victoria Palace, has moved into the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. (The 1950 variety season 
at the London Palladium opened on 27th 
March with American comedian Danny 
Thomas at top of the bill. 

Miss Nancy Price, whose People’s Theatre 
has been without a settled home since 1942, 
has made arrangements to take the New 
Lindsey Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, for a 
short period. Her season will open on 12th 
April with Orange Orchard, a new comedy 
by Eden Philpotts. 

T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party is to be 
seen in London after all and Rex Harrison 
is returning from New York to appear in the 
play with Margaret Leighton and Ursula 
Jeans at the New Theatre on 4th May. 

Summer Interlude, Michael Somes’ first 
essay in choreography, had its first perform- 
ance at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 28th 
March, and Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company 
will present Ballet Imperial at Covent 
Garden on 5th April. FS. 
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“Hamlet’”—New, 2nd Feb. (see pp. 19-23). 
“The Leopard’—Bedford, 6th Feb. 


“Larger Than Life’-—Duke of York’s, 7th 
Feb. 

““MacAdam and Eve’—‘‘Q,”’ 7th Feb. 

“The Medicine Man’’—Embassy, 14th Feb. 


“Man of the World’’—Lyric, Hammersmith, 
21st Feb. 


“Lady Patricia’—Boltons, 28th Feb. 
“Room 37’’—New Chepstow, 28th Feb. 
‘“Yehn Gabriel Borkman’’—Arts, Ist Mar. 
“The Way Things Go’’—Phoenix, 2nd Mar. 


“ The Leopard ” 


HE chief character in Dorothy Lang’s 

drama is an example of the hard, ruth- 
less, humourless, efficient type of German. 
He is sympathetically drawn by the dramatist 
and as sympathetically revealed by the 
producer, Joan Swinstead. He has turned 
up on an island off the West Coast of 
Norway, taken on a dead Norwegian’s 
identity, imposed thoroughly upon the 
natives and become manager of the whaling 
station. 

At first he is rather a bore, for the play 
takes a long time to get warmed up, but the 
spots promised in the title are gradually 
revealed through the experience of a slightly 
neurotic Englishwoman with a habit of 
underlining her statements, one of those 
nervy ladies whose temperament is too trivial 
for their considerable self-esteem. It is 
revealed in the denouement that she is the 
widow of a German. Her only son is now 
the adopted child of Eric and Anna 
Halvorsen, who practically own the island. 
We never see him, but from what we hear 
from the “leopard” he is a golden youth 
among the ordinary juvenile rabble on the 
beach. He breaks his back on the rocks and 
the German leaps to him by a great effort 
and then, so that he shall not be a cripple, 
breaks his neck with his hands. For this 
the whalers, already incensed against their 
German task-master, hunt him down. He is 
in a tight corner when the mother of the boy 
tunes her guitar and starts a Hawaian dance 
to provide cover for his escape. 

Albert Lieven, who appeared by per- 
mission of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation, 
‘was convincingly Teutonic; by turns inscrut- 
able, menacing and vain-glorious. Vivienne 
Bennett faithfully put before us the nervy 
Englishwoman. Pat Nye and Jan Fleming 
were comforting and pleasant in the way we 
like to think of foreigners in primitive and 
lonely places. 

H.G.M. 


“Larger Than Life” 


N the absence of new plays from the pen 
| of Somerset Maugham it has become the 
fashion to adapt his stories for the stage, and 
Theatre, here adapted by Guy Bolton, was 
an obvious choice. 

The theme has the attraction which always 
clings to plays about the lives of actors and 
actresses, though the first act is disappoint- 
ingly slow and at the beginning we watch 
with impatience this actress, Julia Lambert, 
who views with alarm her passing youth and 
seeks to demonstrate her attraction for the 
opposite sex by some rather tawdry means. 
But the play gathers momentum and the last 
act is in the true Maugham tradition—real 
‘“‘ theatre” indeed. 

Red-headed Jessie Royce Landis, too long 
a stranger to London, hit the headlines in no 
uncertain way, and the West End discovered 
overnight an entrancing new star. As Michael 
Gosselyn, Julia’s actor partner and ex- 
husband, Reginald Denny plays with com- 
mendable restraint. Hector Ross is perhaps 
not quite so convincing as Tom Fennell, the 
young man Julia selects as test piece for her 
sex appeal, but the part had its weaknesses. 
Jane Carr is called upon to look both 
attractive and businesslike as Dolly De Vries, 
Julia’s rival, and Laurence Naismith has 
perhaps the most telling scene in the play 
when as Wilson, the ex-stage butler, he tells 
of Irving’s last night in the theatre. 

The play is directed by Jack Minster, ihe 
contrives very well to convey the “ larger 
than life’? atmosphere surrounding stage 
folk in and out of the theatre, and London 
is certain to be flocking for many months yet 
to see the astonishingly vivid performance of 
Miss Landis. FS 


*“ Macadam and Eve ” 


HE diligence of Mr. Jack de Leon in 

presenting new plays received some 
reward in the warm response to Mr. Esme 
Percy’s skilful production of Macadam and 
Eve, a new play by Roger MacDougall. 
There is distinct promise that in Mr. 
MacDougall there has appeared a new 
dramatist worthy of serious attention. A 
writer who can use Adam out of the Book 
of Genesis as a character in a modern play 
without making the whole thing ridiculous 
is certainly a force to be respected. His 
theme is one of the oldest, too; what Tor 
Moore called “ love’s young dream; ” but 
with a difference. The setting, the character: 
isation and, above all, the recurrent tendency 
to dialectics, is strongly suggestive of the 
work of James Bridie, but it has sufficient 
life of its own to survive the comparison. 


oe Home @ A scene from R. C. Sherriff’s successful new play at Wydnham’s Theatre in which Sir 
Ralph Richardson appears as a bank clerk who loses his memory for twenty-four hours, 

at during which time a murder is committed. In the picture (left to right): Ralph Richardson 
Seven ” as David Preston, Marian Spencer as Mrs. Preston and Cyril Raymond as Dr. Sparling. The 


play will be reviewed in our next issue. 


(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 


A certain medical student, Jimmy 
McIntyre -(marvellously played by John 
Gregson), and his girl Evelyn have come to 
Tillyfruin to realise Love’s Dream, without 
having previously passed through the turn- 
stile of marriage. All they realise is 
frustration, which seems to hurt Jimmy more 
than Evelyn. Adverse Fate leads them to 
Mrs. Adamson’s boarding-house and Mrs. 
Adamson is shrewd, dour, moral—a kill-joy, 
in fact. She admits Evelyn and finds Jimmy 
a room in another house. They are driven 
out of doors for purposes of courtship. It 
rains incessantly. They take refuge in a 
deserted shelter. Along comes Macadam, 
eavesdropping, intruding and haranguing. 
They set him down as a stray pest. But he, 
too, turns up at Mrs. Adamson’s respectable 
boarding-house. He plays golf with the 
Rector, who admires his game and his 
wonderful gift of discourse in the realms of 
religion and philosophy. Mrs. Adamson 
believes that Macadam is her husband, who 
disappeared thirty years ago and owes her a 
fortune in maintenance. But Macadam him- 
self believes he is Adam, the father of the 
Race and still the unhappy prey of Woman’s 


wiles. To us, rather than the true original 
Adam—the first man to be disturbed by the 
beauty of women, Macadam seems a purely 
latter-day scalliwag under a delusion that he 
is the exile from Eden. This is how John 
Laurie seemed to interpret the part and this 
is how it can be most acceptable to people 
who fly fantasy like the plague. 

To overcome frustration, Jimmy arms him- 
self with a special licence, only to have it 
tushed and waved aside and to receive 
lectures upon the superiority of true love to 
mere legalisation! John Gregson appears 
by permission of the J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
sation, which seems a pity in some ways. 
Can the films give scope to his acting ability, 
his easy gestures, his mobility of expression, 
his variety of intonation? 

John Laurie was a sprightly ancient. His 
eye had a remarkably mischievous flash but, 
inevitably, he lacked the weight of all those 
years. Jean Cadell, again a delight, was 
canny, caustic but cosy as the Calvanistic 
landlady. The pretty maid was prettily 
played by Sheila Latimer and the embar- 
rassed rector was portrayed with admirable 
skill by Alastair Hunter. H.G.M. 


“The Medicine Man” 
Ser against a bustling background of 
barrow boys and hangers on in the 
street market of an unlovely small Scottish 
town, The Medicine Man depicts the 
anguished efforts of George Lurgan, bluster- 
ing quack doctor, to save the live of his 
woman, Trude Sweet, by employing all his 
stock in trade of potions and emotional 
oratory. When she is taken to hospital, he 
imagines he has murdered her. Meanwhile, 
his son Johnny runs the business according 
to his own more modern ideas, much to the 
older man’s disgust. 

Presented by the Glasgow Unity Theatre 
Players, this is the first play of James 
Forsyth’s to be produced on the professional 
stage, although his radio work is known to 
Third Programme listeners. 

Archie Duncan as George rants and roars 
convincingly, while Trude (Betty Henderson) 
gently fades away. By way of contrast 
Russell Hunter, the son, brings into the 
picture the love affair of a modern young 
spiv. Renee Goddard as the pretty Chrissy 
who sells gramophone records is a thought 
too genteel for such a setting. 

Two entertaining comedy character per- 
formances are provided by Antony Kearley 
as “The Professor,” and Howard Connell 
as Sim Spinks, the “Corn Cure King.” 

For atmosphere the action of the whole 
play is accompanied by long sustained drum 


“ Tartuffe ” 
by the Bristol Old Vic 


rhythms which would be better dispensed 
with much of the time. No more successful 
is the device of keeping a dimly-lit stage 
even when the scene is an open street in 
the afternoon. This is an ambitious pro- 
duction of an unusual play, but both lack 


finish. 
J.M.C. 


“Man of the World ” 


eee play by C. E. Webber was originally 
produced by the Under Thirty Theatre 
Group and under its original title, Citizen of 
the World, was reviewed in our February 
issue. 

At the Lyric, Hammersmith, Roger Livesey 
played most effectively the part of George 
Bernard, the financial wizard, who, like John 
Gabriel Borkman, thought he had a mission 
in the world, and one that would brook no 
interference from national ideologies. Thus 
he finds himself in prison as an enemy alien 
and the audience is given the flashback on 
his life in many unrelated sequences. At the 
final curtain one is still not sure if Mr. 
Webber believed in his hero; otherwise why 
so much time given to his tawdry association 
with the gold-digging blonde and -other 
evidences of lack of moral fibre? The strong 
character of the play is Bernard’s wife, Mary, 
and when Ursula Jeans was on the stage the 
scene always took on another quality. 


A scene from the second play of the season at the Theatre Royal, Bristol 
showing the delightful setting and costumes in Alan Davis’s production of 
Moliére’s play, adapted by Miles Malleson. 
period for the occasion, including the musicians. 
appears on page 34, 


The whole theatre was set in 
x A review of the play 
(Picture by Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


The play, however, was interesting as an 
example of a new young producer’s work. 
Ken Tynan had no easy task and succeeded 
astonishingly well. The settings in the 
modern idiom, familiar to us after The Glass 
Menagerie and Death of a Salesman, were 
by Reece Pemberton. ‘ FES. 


“Lady Patricia ” 
HE Receiver and Manager for Debenture 
Holders is offering the theatre for sale 
at £10,000 and Mr. Otto Hershan, on behalf 
of the management and members, is 
endeavouring to form a new company with 
a capital of £12,000 to purchase the theatre 
and continue producing under the direction 
of Mr. John Wyse and Mr. Colin Chandler, 
but freed from the burden of Entertainment 
Tax, which amounted to over £7,000 in the 
past three years. His Worship the Mayor of 
Kensington, Councillor J. H. Huxley, has 
issued an appeal in support of the proposal 
and that the scheme, which has impressive 
patronage to commend it, will meet with 
success will be the earnest hope of all who 
have knowledge of the Boltons’ fine record. 


Meanwhile, as second production during 
the present critical interim, Rudolf Besier’s 
Satirical comedy Lady Patricia has been 
revived with Jane Henderson in the name 
part, which Mrs. Patrick Campbell played in 
1911. John Wyse has directed with delicate 
care. Although gently cruel and feline, the 
play is light as thistledown and is concerned 
with the harmless philandering of Lady 
Patricia Cosway and her husband Michael 
with the immature children of their neigh- 
bours at their country seat. It brings home 
to the mind what awful changes in social 
life the Suffragettes and high taxation have 
wrought. The women all have a butterfly 
quality in manner and appearance; even the 
housemaid is a cabbage-white. Mistress of 
the bogus expression of feeling then deemed 
to be poetic was Lady Patricia, and Jane 
Henderson quotes Tennyson with languorous 
intensity and Stephen Phillips with skilful 
malice, but assuredly there was something 
artistically pleasing in that spurious flow of 
soul, as in the flowing lines of the period 
dresses Miss Henderson so _ decoratively 
wears. 

As Clare Lesley, a young girl instinctively 
and only half-consciously coquettish, Jill 
Bennett very sweetly revives memories of 
that queer period which terminated the age 
of fashionable security. Mignon O’Doherty’s 
gift of making the blunt truth sound rather 
witty made Mrs. O’Farrel a very welcome 
addition to the party. Michael Cosway, a 
lean part played straight by Anthony 
Marlowe, seems to stir a kind of sympathy 
that comedy does not really require. George 
Howe easily brings Dean Lesley alongside 
Canon Chasutle. The gem among the male 


JANE BAXTER 


who stars with Herbert Lomas in Wynyard Browne’s 

new play, The Holly and the Ivy, which, presented by 

the Company of Four and directed by Frith Banbury, 

opened at the Lyric, Hammersmith, on 28th March, too 
late for review this month. 


(Picture by Peter North) 


parts is Baldwin, the Cosways’ gardener, 
poor, well-meaning, bewildered man, and it 
is sheer joy to hear Roddy Hughes murmur- 
ing “ Yes,m,” to the capricious demands of 


Patricia. 
H.G.M. 


“Room 37” 


ROOM 37 by Joan Ingram is the outcome 

of the author’s three and a half years’ 
internment in a German camp and unfolds 
itself like a documentary. The plot strikes 
one as improbable and seems to do violence 
to authentic circumstantial material. The 
situations seem superimposed and do not 
quite come off. There is one good character 
study, an elderly invalid governess, who dies. 
Barbara Leake’s gentle handling of this part 
was admirably persuasive. Beryl Ede was 
also successful in establishing the Salvation 
Army Major. Watching her grinding the 
“dope” pellets to put in the Zahlmeister’s 
coffee was a moment of comedy very enjoy- 
able, although rather out of key with the 
theme. The unfortunate official who drank 
the coffee, the only man in the cast, was well 
portrayed by William Patrick. Other parts 
were well taken by Elizabeth Ashley and 
Betty Cooper. The play was directed by 
Martin Case. 

H.G.M. 


“ John Gabriel Borkman ” 
HIS play, which just misses being one of 
Ibsen’s greatest, leaves one somehow 
unsatisfied, and the Arts Theatre production, 
though most effective in creating the right 
atmosphere in the first act, is no exception. 
All the same it was rather distressing to have 
so much tittering in the wrong places from 
an audience one has always assumed to be 
really intelligent. 

Frederick Valk, magnificent as an embodi- 
ment of the lust for power over-reaching 
itself, nevertheless failed at times to convey 
the softer aspects of the character of Bork- 
man, who had after all once loved Ella 
Rentheim. Cicely Paget-Bowman as Ella 
and Louise Hampton as Mrs. Borkman were 
outstanding in conveying the bitter antagon- 
ism between their two worlds. FS: 


“The Way Things Go ” 
REDERICK Lonsdale is back in form in 
this artless little comedy in which a 
family of most attractive bankrupt English 
aristocrats is rescued by two equally attrac- 
tive wealthy Americans. 

There are no villains in this piece, though 
the relatives of the Duke of Bristol, save 
one, have little idea of working their 
passages in this present-day hard, devalued 
world. 


CS ear 


By a tremendous stroke of luck Robert 
Flemin, an American millionaire, and ‘his 
daughter, Mary, are stranded at the Duke of 
Bristol’s castle just at the moment when the 
estate is being sold up and the future looks 
hopeless except for Gerard, the Duke’s 
brother, who has wisely taken over the 
nearby farm. Mary falls for Gerard, but he 
resists her advances, his pride not allowing 
him to contemplate a wealthy wife. But 
luck plays into Mary’s hands when she and 
Gerard are themselves stranded in a small 
cottage for a night, and this delicious scene 
portraying Mary’s all out wooing is the high- 
spot of the play. , 

Michael Gough as Gerard and Glynis 
Johns as Mary make a most attractive couple 
and Ronald Squire is at his irresistible best 
as Lord Crayne, Gerard’s feckless uncle. 
Others who shine in the excellent cast are 
Cicely Byrne, Kenneth More, Peter Mac- 
Donell, David Stoll and Margaret Gordon. 
The play is directed by Anthony Pélissier. 

FS. 


The 1950 edition of “‘ The Stage’’ Year Book (16/- 
net), which now incorporates The Stage Guide, is an 
excellent book of reference covering a wide range of 
theatrical activities in London and the Provinces for 
the past year. There are some interesting pictures of 
outstanding stage productions and informative articles 
on opera, ballet, the repertory movement, variety, etc., 
by well-known authorities. 
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A scene from the play which gives an idea of the most attractive decor— 
the work of Oliver Messel. 


PICTURES 
BY 
HOUSTON- 
ROGERS 


“Ring Round the Moon” 


AT THE GLOBE 


2 HIS most entrancing play—one of London’s biggest successes—owes 

its triumph as much to the skilful production of Peter Brook and 
exquisite decor and costumes by Oliver Messel as to the witty translation by 
Christopher Fry and the brilliant acting of an exceedingly clever company. 
The result of this combination of talents is as good a piece of light-hearted 
entertainment as is to be found anywhere in the West End. 


Ring Round the Moon (from the play L’Invitation au Chateau by Jean 
Anouilh) was reviewed fully in our last issue when it was explained that the 
story tells of the twin brothers, Hugo and Frederic, the first a heartless 
schemer and the second naive and shy. Hugo wishes to put an end to his 
brother’s romance with Diana, daughter of millionaire Messerschmann, and 
the little ballet dancer, Isabelle, is employed to achieve this object. A 
number of amusing characters play their part in this simple tale, not the 
least being Madame Desmortes, aunt to the twins, a kind of presiding genius 
who most expertly turns the tables on her unprincipled nephew, Hugo, and 
thus provides the happy ending which every Cinderella story should have, 


The play is called “A Charade with Music” on the programme—most 
clearly a gross understatement—but authenticity is lent to this description in 
the shape of Richard Addinsell’s charming music, specially composed for the 
occasion, and the dances arranged by William Chappell, the high-spot being 
the extremely funny tango scene which doubly underlines the gentle satire 
never far from the surface of this delightful entertainment. 
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Frederic: 1 love you. Lady India: Did I ever tell you about the evening in 
Diana: I love you too, Frederic. Monte Carlo when I went to a little dockside cafe, 
absolutely naked except for a cloak and my diamonds? 


Audrey Fildes as Diana Messerschmann, who 
is engaged to Frederic but secretly in love 
with Hugo, and Paul Scofield as Frederic, in 
the opening scene in the Winter Garden 

attached to the Chateau. (Marjorie Stewart and Richard Wattis.) 


Lady India, Messerschmann’s mistress, and | 
Patrice Bombelles, his secretary, with whom | 
she is having an affair. 


Hugo: Everyone knows 5 
you invited Mr. 
Messerschmann and| 
his daughter because } 
Frederic asked you to. . 
Frederic is going to) 
announce his engage- - 
ment to the girl to-. 
morrow. 


Madame Desmortes: : 
Yes. There’s anothers 
piece of stupidity. 
Fancy becoming so in- + 
fatuated with that girl] 
he even has to ask her] 
to marry him! i 

Mme. Desmortes,| 

the aunt of Hugo) 

Frederic and Lady) 

India, spends her 

time in a bath chair, 

but nevertheless is 
fully aware of all 
that goes on. | 

(Paul Scofield ag 

Hugo and Margare} 

Rutherford asf 

Mme. Desmortes.|/! 


Romainville: For God's sake, 
she isn’t my _ mistress! I 
assure you she isn’t, not the 
least bit. 


Romainville, a Lepidop- 
terist, hastens to assure 
Hugo that he has no 
sinister interest in Isabelle, 
the young ballet dancer to 
whom he is patron. Hugo 
has arranged for Isabelle 
(in the role of Romain- 
ville’s niece) to come to 
the ball that night in 4 
lovely dress which he is 
to provide, the idea being 
that she is to outshine all 
the ladies and _ distract 
Frederic’s attention from 
Diana. 


(Right: William Mervyn 
as Romainviiie.) 


(Below): 

Romainville: Hm! _ I still think she looks extremely pale. We should give her a tonic. That’s it, a splendid tonic. 

Hugo’s little plot takes shape. Isabelle, looking lovely in a beautiful evening gown, arrives 

to play her part at the ball. Her fussy and irrepressible mother—a widow in straitened 

circumstances reduced to giving piano lessons—comes with her and it is with difficulty that 
she is kept off the scene. 


(Right: Claire Bloom as Isabelle and Mona Washbourne as her mother.) 


OK 2 RG BRAGS 
AHO 


<< 


(Top Left): 


Hugo: I shall make them all think I’m in 

love with you. 
| 
The heartless Hugo teases Isabelle: 
who, unhappily, has already falle 


in love with him. 


(Above): 
Madame Desmortes: How is it, Romai 
ville, you've never talked about her to me* 


Romainville: I don’t know . . . 
plain it at all... not even... 
to myself. 


is soon in trouble when the over} 
powering Madame _ Desmorte 
questions him closely about hij 

supposed niece, Isabelle. 


(Left): 
Capulet: Suppose there was a young, ric} 
handsome man, spellbound with love, wH}} 
had smuggled his loved one into the b 
. . . but I’ve said too much. I promis 
I wouldn’t breathe a word. i 
Capulet, Lady Desmortes’ co 
panion (Daphne Newton) has ju 
encountered Isabelle’s mother whi 
was an old school-friend of hes} 
and though sworn to secrecy, ca} 
not resist hinting at a roman) 
between Hugo and Isabelle. | 


(Right): 
Lady India: Then who has got your room? 


Patrice: Romainville’s niece. The girl with t 
lovely china blue ey But that’s only the 
excuse. The real reason is that he saw us 
together yesterday and wants to have me 
further away from your room. 


The irresistibly funny scene when Lady 

India and Bombelles leave the ball- 

room and continue their tango in the 

Winter Garden, what time they discuss 
their private affairs. 


(Below): 


Tsabelle: I like being with you. Please Stay! 


isabelle dutifully plays her part in try- 

ing to capture the affection of the 

gentle Frederic. She feels sorry for 

him, but is still herself infatuated by 
his brother. 


(Top Left): 

Hugo: He’s coming back. Stay just as you 
are. I want him to find me at your feet. 

Isabelle: Oh, no! This is dreadful. 


Hugo, realising that his plan begin 

to work, tries to make Frederic 

jealous, while Isabelle grows more 

and more distressed at the turn of 
events. 


(Above): 
Diana: I hate you. 
Hugo: You, as well. I’m not very popula 
this evening. 
Diana, jealous of Isabelle, is in nc 
mood for Hugo’s advances. 


(Left): 


Messerschmann: You wanted this boy 
Frederic, and I bought him for you. I: 
he trying to get out of it? 


Diana persuades her father, wh 

thinks that money can achieve any 

thing, to try and bribe Isabelle t 
leave Frederic alone. 


(Cecil Trouncer as Messerschmann 


Mme. Desmortes: My 
dear Hugo, I know 
you will be delighted 
to be presented to 
one of my oldest and 
dearest iends. The 
Countess Funela. 


T he incorrigible 
Mme. Desmortes, 
who is now in full 
possession of the 
facts about Isabelle 
and Hugo’s little 
plot, begins to take 
a hand in the game 
herself by  intro- 
ducing Isabelle’s 
mother as a society 
lady of her 
acquaintance. 


(On the left: David 

Horne as Joshua, 

the faithful old 
butler.) 


Diana: Ive got claws as well as you! 


heir jealousy getting the better of them, the 
wo girls fight it out, and Isabelle, realising 
he finality of this disgraceful event, tells her 
other (right) that they must leave the ball 
t once and return to their humdrum life. 


“onscenniaensbisoamns 


YAS cee 
Messerschmann: What do you want? 
Joshua: It’s Mr. Hugo, sir: he wishes to speak to the young lady in the little drawing room, to settle her account. 


Messerschmann has failed to bribe Isabelle and, amazed by this astonishing fact and 

depressed by the general futility of his life, he joins with Isabelle in tearing to shreds the 

fortune in bank notes which he carries about his person. Nor is Isabelle made any happier 

when Hugo sends for her to pay her for her services, and straightway she goes down to the 
lake to drown herself. 


(Right): 
Isabelle: My working 
day *'was over. You 


had already sent the 
butler to pay me, and 
I think I’m allowed 
to kill myself in my 
own free time if I 
want to. 
Mme. Desmortes: Cer- 
tainly she is! 
Hugo makes 
amends by rescuing 
Isabelle, but it is 
Mme. Desmortes 
who makes the girl 
see that her love 
for that fascinating 
young man is 
merely infatuation. 
So all ends with the 
pairing off of Isa- 
belle and Frederic, 
and Hugo and 
Diana, and the play 
finishes happily 
with a brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks. 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE as Hamlet 


Z me One 


(a4 99 
heernlet Ate THE: > NEW =THEATRE 


N a season of considerable achievement the 

Old Vic Theatre Company’s Hamlet has 
earned widespread praise. For one thing, 
after a spate of “new approaches” to 
Shakespeare, Hugh Hunt’s simple treatment 
of the play comes as a great relief, and, for 
another, Michael Redgrave’s interpretation 
of Hamlet breathes an air of integrity and 
balance scarcely matched in recent years. 

The other members of the cast bring the 
Same sincerity to their parts, and, no doubt 


inspired by Hugh Hunt’s brilliant direction, 
present for our approval a rendering of the 
play that is both deeply moving and intellec- 
tually stimulating. 

The very effective scenery and costumes, 
which have to stand the test of much 
stronger lighting than has been customary 
in recent productions of Hamlet, are designed 
by Laurence Irving. There is incidental 
music by Herbert Menges, and Gabriel 
Toyne is responsible for the splendidly 
effective duel scene. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 
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Hamlet: It waves me _ still, 

Go on, 
I'll follow thee. 

The scene on the battle- 

ments. Hamlet, convinced 

that the ghost is the spirit 

of his dead father, follows 

eagerly. 


(Wilfred Walter as the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father.) 


Polonius: This above all: to 
thine own self be tru 

And it must follow, as the 
night the da 

Thou canst not then be 
false to any ma 


Laertes returns to Franc 
after his visit to Denma 
for the coronation 
Claudius, and _ receive 
before embarking, so 
fatherly advice. 


(LE tooR) 2 Peter Coplg 
as Laertes, Walter Hud 
as Polonius, the Lo 
Chamberlain, and Yvon 

Mitchell as Ophelia. 


Queen: Came this from Har 
to her? 

Polonius reads the let 
received by his daugh 
to prove his theory t 
Hamlet's strange beh 
iour is caused by his 

requited love for Ophe 
(Mark Dignam as Cla 


ius and Wanda Rotha 
Gertrude.) 


ight): 


amlet: If it live in your 
memory, begin at this line: 
let me see, let me see. 


he arrival of the players 
roves a welcome diver- 
on for the Prince. He 
ces through them a 
eans of proving the 
guilt of the King. 


entre: Paul Rogers as 
First Player.) 


: The fair Ophelia! 
Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 


amlet’s unhappy en- 
ounter with Ophelia. He 
nows that Polonius and 
he King have arranged 
his meeting and are 
hemselves listening from 
behind the curtain. 


Below): 
He poisons him i’ the 
garden for’s estate. 
Biay escene. —the 
ing is startled as the 
tory of the play unfolds. 


Queen: Oh, what a rash and bloody deed is this. 


After the play, certain of his uncle’s 

crime, Hamlet, summoned to his mother’s 

room, faces her with her guilt. Terrified, 

she calls for help, and Hamlet, thinking 

to have struck down the King, kills the 

old man, Polonius, who was_ hiding 
behind the arras. 


DD. 


Hamlet: 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 


In a scene of great emotion Hamlet points ou 
to his mother the enormity of her offence, anc 
begs her not to go that night to her husband 
Again the ghost appears to him and Gertrude 


is convinced of her son’s madness. 


Rosencrantz: My Lord 
you must tell wu 
where the body is 
and go with us to th 
King. 


The King, afraic 
for his life, plan 
to send Hamlet t 
England where he 
is to meet hi 
death. 


(Gordon Whitin; 
as Rosencrantz ant 
Leo McKearn $a: 

Guildenstern.) 


(Right): 
Ophelia: And will he not 
come again? 
And will he not come again? 
No, no, he is dead. 


The Mad Scene. Ophelia, 

her mind unhinged by 

Hamlet’s treatment and 

the death of her father, 

drowns herself in the 
river. 


(Below): 


First Gravedigger: Here's a 
skull now; this skull hath lain 
you i’ the earth three-and- 
twenty years. 


Hamlet, the plot against 

his life having failed, 

returns unexpectedly to 

Denmark, and ~— pauses 

with Horatio in the 

churchyard by Ophelia’s 
grave. 


(George Benson as First 
Gravedigger and Michael 
Aldridge as Horatio.) 


(Below): 


The closing moment of 

the play. With the King, 

Queen and Laertes dead, 

Hamlet, killed in the 

duel, is carried from the 
scene. 


NEW THEATRE 
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2? 
“Dhe Miser 


@ CENES from Miles Malle 
son’s delightful adaptation 
of Moliére’s The Miser. Onc 
again Mr. Malleson has proved hii! 
skill in retaining the essentia 
atmosphere of the original, and thi} 
production has proved a_ mos} 
entertaining addition to the Old Vid 
Theatre Company’s repertoire thij 
season. 


The play is produced by Tyrone 
Guthrie and the scenery and cosy 
tumes are designed by George 
Benda with music arranged bj 

Herbert Menges and Harold 

Ingram. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKER}V 


MILES MALLESON 
as Harpagon, the Miser. 


ANGELA BADDELEY as Frosine and DIANA CHURCHILL as Elise. 


Elise and Cleante, the children of Harpagon. Elise is secretly in love with 
Valere, the old man’s secretary, while Cleante is in love with Mariane, the 
young lady whom Harpagon plans to marry as his second wife. 
(John Van Eyssen as Cleante.) 


La Fleche, servant to Cleante, is an insolent rogue with his eye on the main chance. He is. 
constantly taunting the old miser, who goes in fear of losing his fortune which is buried in. 
a chest beneath the currant bushes in the garden. 

(Paul Rogers as La Fleche.) 
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Harpagon’s plan to marry Mariane begins to go wrong and trouble brews for 
the Justice of the Peace (Walter Hudd, right) and his Clerk (Norman Welsh). 


A scene towards the end of the play. Seigneur Anselm (Mark Dignam, right) discovers that | 

Mariane and Valere are his long lost children and therefore the heirs to all his wealth. So all | 

ends happily for Elise and Valere and Mariane and Cleante, while Harpagon is left happily 
counting his gold. H) 


(Included in the picture left to right are George Benson as Jacques, Harpagon’s servant, Jane 
Wenham as Mariane and Michael Aldridge as Valere.) 
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*-Madame’ 
Sladen 


by ERIC JOHNS 


N accident of birth robbed me of the 
opportunity of seeing Maria Jeritza in 
Tosca and Emmy Destinn in Madame 
Butterfly. To have missed two such magni- 
ficent operatic performances is to be 
deplored, but I am conscious of that same 
accident having given me the satisfaction of 
seeing Victoria Sladen as both Tosca and 
Butterfly. Even the life of an opera-goer 
has its compensations. 
_ Despite Sladen being a London-born 
singer who has confined her professional 
activities to her own country, and though 
she can be heard in opera every week at 
Sadler’s Wells, she is nevertheless one of the 
finest artists on any operatic stage. As one 
who sets out to interpret an operatic role as 
a convincing piece of characterisation in 
terms of music-drama, she can hold her own 
with any of the prima donna importations 
we have had from Scandinavia, Central 
Europe, Australasia or the United States. In 
fact, most of these artists would have learned 
something about the art of stagecraft, had 
they gone out to Islington on a Sladen night. 
Sladen’s Butterfly is as emotionally moving 
as any legitimate stage performance. It is 
quite usual to see the ladies in the audience 
fumbling for their handkerchiefs as the 
Death Scene approaches. This prima donna 
takes her roles as seriously as our leading 
tragediennes approach the classic heroines of 
their repertoire. Given a character to bring 
to life, by means of singing and acting, she 


Angus McBean. 


Victoria Sladen as Madame Butterfly 


yell 


Victoria Sladen as Tosca 

(Portrait by Angus McBean) 
blends the two arts so convincingly together 
that the operatic convention seems as natural 
as everyday speech, though far more 
melodious, as she sways us between smiles 
and tears. 

In the first act of Madame Butterfly Sladen 
appears as the young, unspoilt girl, madly in 
love with Pinkerton. One has only to hear 
her sing the often repeated phrase, “ How 
I am happy!” to realise that she is helpless 
with joy. Any fluttering doubts are brushed 
out of her mind, as she surrenders herself to 
the ecstasy of her love for the fickle 
American naval lieutenant. The second act 
discloses a much changed little figure. The 
child-wife is three years older, living in 
poverty, and hoping almost against hope for 
the return of her husband. Sladen manages 
to convey the effect of the dreariness of 
waiting and watching for over a thousand 
days and nights, as well as the ordeal of 
facing people who are silently saying, “I 
told you so!” She looks much older in 
this scene, though her make-up remains 
unaltered. She feels the situation so 
intensely that her face clearly mirrors her 
agony of mind. 

In the last act there is nothing left to live 
for, after the ghastly discovery that 
Pinkerton is married to an American woman. 
Sladen brings tremendous dignity to this 
scene. Death with honour is better than life 
with dishonour, so she prepares to meet her 
death by her own hand. As the music surges 


(Continued on page 30) 
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LAN MELVILLE’S first straight play, 

Jonathan, presented at the Aldwych 
Theatre in the summer of 1948 was a fiasco 
and came off after only twelve performances. 
His second play, Castle in the Air, presented 
at the Adelphi last December, was an 
instantaneous success and looks like running 
throughout the year. Coral Browne was in 
both plays and no one rejoices more in the 
author’s success than this Australian actress 
who was his staunch champion from the 
beginning. She was certain he would enjoy 
in the legitimate theatre the triumphs he had 
won with his Sweet and Low revues at the 
Ambassadors during and after the war 
years. 

“I played Bathsheba to the David of Leo 
Genn in Jonathan,” recalled Miss Browne. 
“Naturally I thought the play stood a 
chance of a run in the West End, or I would 
never have accepted my part. The adverse 
reception came as something of a surprise, 
but I finally decided that the notices might 
have been better, had the author been some- 
one other than Alan Melville. It was not 
the sort of play expected from the witty 
revue writer, whose political lampoons were 
such a joy on the lips of Hermoine Gingold 
and Henry Kendall. Only with rare 
exceptions, such as The Sign of the Cross, 
have Biblical plays enjoyed a long run on 
the English stage, so poor Jonathan started 
against terrific odds. Playgoers were 
disappointed and wished the author had 
written something at the expense of the 
Government. We in the cast began to echo 
their wishes as the run drew to its disastrous 
close. 

“One day about a year ago I had lunch 
with Jack Buchanan who was anxious to 
renew our stage partnership which started in 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney at the Savoy in 
1944. I was delighted at the prospect, but 
hated facing the desperate problem of finding 
a play. Jack left it to me to get in touch 
with him when I thought I had stumbled 
upon a suitable script. I felt it was no use 
contacting the play brokers and the literary 
agents, as I needed such a specialised com- 
modity. They might have a play with a 
good part for Jack or one with a good part 
for me, but they would hardly have one with 
good parts for both of us. 

“T rang Alan Melville wondering if he 
might be interested. Surely he would be the 
right author to write a tailor-made part for 
Jack. He asked leave to think it over for a 
couple of days, when he rang back to say 
that he had already accepted my suggestion 
and was hard at work on what turned out 
to be Castle in the Air. I have great 


. i | 
ie i.) . By 
| LOOKER ON 


CORAL BROWNE 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


admiration for the manner in which he wrote ||} 
a part so ideally suited to Jack’s style of |} 
acting, though he was far from closely | 
acquainted with it. 1 

“When I am making-up in my dressing ||} 
room at the Adelphi preparing to go on the |} 
stage to crack political ‘gags’ about a] 
Government department trying to requisition |) 
a Scottish mansion, I smile to think of my 
early ambitions and the odd turn my career ||} 
has taken. When I first came over from | 
Australia I had had very little experience || 
of playing in comedy. With my height. dark) 
colouring and deep voice I felt that I was). 
singled out to play the more serious stage] 
heroines. I played Hedda Gabler and/j) 
Fraulein von Bernberg in Children  in}j 
Uniform and had I been born earlier in the} 
century I felt I might have been a femme 
fatale like Theda Bara or Pola Negri.. 
London thought otherwise and directed my)j|- 
career along comedy channels from _ the#] 
start. My very first appearance was inj), 
Lover's Leap at the Vaudeville, when as anjj_ 
understudy I played for Nora Swinburne inij| 
Philip Johnson’s gay little comedy. I soo 
had to take stock of my ambitions and thinky) 
about perfecting the technique of making! 
audiences laugh if I hoped to make my mark! 
as an actress in the West End. i 

“T still hope to appear in what I call 
strong play one of these days. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Television 
Light 
Entertainment 


by 
B. BELLAMY 
GARDINER 


(Right): 

A general view of the studio’ at Alex- 
andra Palace during transmission of Café 
Continental. Our contributor deals with 
various aspects of television light enter- 
tainment and the many difficulties con- 
fronting producers. It is interesting to 
note that Café Continental is to be 
filmed and televised to American audi- 
ences from an eight-station network. It 
will be the first B.B.C. programme 

shown in the United States. 


“1 IGHT Entertainment” is a phrase so 

conveniently vague that it encompasses 
many different forms of presentations within 
its frame, varying in nature from the intimate 
cabaret show to the large scale musical 
comedy, and even to a light-hearted serial. 
The department responsible for these 
productions has no easy task before it, since 
the producers specialising on variety trans- 
missions are hard put to it to find a wholly 
satisfactory formula for ensuring that their 
shows are still funny when they get to the 
home screen. 

The difficulty is apparent when one 
appreciates that, under present conditions at 
any rate, television is purely a small-screen 
home entertainment designed for the 
individual. Whereas, with a play, the viewer 
can feel “ drawn-in,” a key observer as the 
plot unfolds, or perhaps a _ character 
intimately concerned in the train of events 
which make up the play, this is seldom the 
case with variety. There is that inherent 
feeling of antagonism—the “Go on, make 
me laugh” attitude—which at once enforces 
a barrier which has to be broken down; a 
barrier consisting of the viewer watching a 
visual sequence, rather than mentally 
entering into it himself. 

The producer of light entertainment fare 
is confronted with the appalling thought 
that he must provide variety, enjoyment, 
escapism, while at the same time inducing 
the viewer to join in the spirit of the show. 
Obviously the intimate type of presentation 
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is most likely to appeal to the viewer; and 
this has proved itself a fact by the favourable 
response accorded to shows like Café 
Continental, Rooftop Rendezvous, Vic Oliver 
Introduces, and the Terry-Thomas How Do 
You View? The success of Café Continental 
and Rooftop Rendezvous as popular cabaret 
shows have been especially marked: the 
former has been running for nearly three 
years, the latter for almost two years, at 
approximately monthly intervals. 

On a different plane there have been 
Music - Hall productions, both with and 
without studio audiences; and in recent 
months a noticeable improvement has been 
apparent by the use of such places as the St. 
Pancras Town Hall—taken over for the 
evening of transmission as a _ temporary 
television studio. 

In addition there have teen productions of 
such established stage successes as Balalaika, 
Under the Counter, Sauce Tartare, and 
extracts from Her Excellency. The last two, 
in particular, did much to bolster up box 
office receipts at the theatres at which they 
were playing after the television trans- 
missions. 

However, this by no means completes the 
list: in fairness to the light entertainment 
department one must also mention the 
variety of other programmes devised in an 
effort to seek promising formule for 
successful television presentations in this 
field. Starlight, Stars in Your Eyes, and 
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‘Madame’ Sladen Cond.) 


up from the orchestra pit she does no more 
than stand transfixed, looking hopeless and 
helpless. One can almost see the desire to 
live ebbing away from her, making the last 
aria infinitely more moving. Sladen touches 
the very heights of music-drama in that final 
scene, realising that Puccini always wrote the 
right music for the situation on the stage. 
She makes the music so much a part of her 
that One Fine Day becomes unforgettably 
affecting. She obviously slips into the 
character and lives it with such deep con- 
viction that her interpretation takes on a 
realism seldom experienced in an opera 
house. A Sladen Butterfly is a major 
histrionic creation, so infinitely moving that 
it seems almost sacrilege to applaud, as the 
curtain falls on that tiny prostrate figure. 


After performances at Sadler’s Wells the 
stage door is besieged by a crowd of 
youngsters, anxious to express their gratitude 
for another wonderful night at the opera. 
There is surely no better value in any 
theatre than a Sladen Butterfly for a shilling, 
which is the price of admission to the gallery 
at Sadler’s Wells. One likes to see patrons 
troubling to pay personal tribute to members 
of the cast, but I was horrified to hear 
admirers, obviously quite unknown to. the 
singers, addressing them by their Christian 
names. This question of democracy in the 
arts can be carried too far. It is all very 
well for the little milliner to come down from 
the gallery, claiming that she is as good as 
her neighbour, but she must realise that, as 
an artist, she is not as good as the prima 
donnas she idealises. and therefore she has 
no right to address them by nickname, 
unless she happens to be their personal 
friend. 


A singer like Sladen belongs to another 
plane. She is attempting to make opera 
grand again by bringing a compelling 
personality to such classic parts as Butterfly, 
Tosca, Octavian and Mimi. These roles 
need more than a_ singer, they need 
an artist who can project them with a 
flair, so that the eye of the house is 
continuously focused upon her. Sladen 
dominates the stage, as her rank of prima 
donna entitles her to do. In the Golden 


Age of Destinns and Jeritzas she would have 
been feted by celebrities in high society and 
no one would have dared to address her at 
the stage door by any less respectful title 
than Madame. . 

When democracy is imposed upon the 
opera house, reducing artists to the level of 
their listeners, singers give ordinary perform- 
ances because they are treated as ordinary 
people. The down-to-earth prima donnas 
become no more exciting than those small- 
part singers who come forward from the 
chorus of a musical show to sing a number 
and then step back into line afterwards. 
The prima donna should be the queen of 
grand opera, a flaming personality, unafraid 
of temperament, who sweeps the house with 
excitement when she makes her entrance. 
Sladen is entitled to wear Destinn’s kimono 
and Jeritza’s tiara because she is no ordinary 
person, but a prima donna, which means the 
first lady of the opera. Until she is awarded 
some more distinguished title for bringing 
such colour into our drab lives, we can but 
at least show our respect to so great an 
artist by calling her Madame. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd. 


impressario suggested that I might try some- 
thing in blank verse, but that would scare 
me to death unless I could thrash out every 
line with a tutor for about sixteen weeks. 
Maybe that will come to pass, considering 
that I am now poking fun at the Govern- 
ment, when according to my original | 
intentions I ought to be playing an irresistible || 
enchantress, with men ready to die for so 
much as a glance from me. By way of 


compensation my London roles have at least |) 


sharpened my sense of humour, which is 
worth more than all the allure of an 
enchantress.” 


Theatre Book Club 


OR those who have not yet joined the 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB an _ explanatory 
leaflet with Subscription Form is enclosed \ 
once again in this issue, or may be obtained ||| 
from THEATRE WorLD, I Dorset Buildings, ||) 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. i 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: DEL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. RAM FOOM. 


DRAMATIC ART AND _ STAGE 
Inclusive Courses to 


TRAINING. 
meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 

The School remains open in the evening. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speechand Drama, and the 
Diplomas in the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 
Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
The Summer term begins on April 24th 1950 


choes 


| aa ee Shaw can start fussing about 
his tax situation again. With Caesar 
And Cleopatra set for a profitable run, he 
was prevailed upon, by the same manage- 
ment of Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers, 
to allow his The Devil’s Disciple to be 
brought to a Broadway theatre after two 
weeks of eye-opening business and _heart- 
Warming notices at New York’s City Center. 
The Center, a big barn of a place, which 
makes it exceedingly tough on all per- 
formers, also has a large seating capacity, 
which makes it exceedingly nice for all 
patrons of the arts with limited budgets, for 
real popular prices prevail, and each year 
there is a short season of opera, ballet, sym- 
phony concerts and plays, all characterised 
by freshness, enthusiasm, taste and talent to 
make up for lavish productions. In fact, so 
triumphant has the New York ~City Ballet 
Company been this year, that the manage- 
ment of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company 
has invited it to England this summer, for 
they see in this electric group the same spirit, 
fire and desire to develop that they them- 
selves had in their first struggling days. 


In the theatre division, the City Center 
used to depend mainly on bringing back for 
limited engagements popular Broadway 
shows that were winding up their nation- 
wide tours, plays of the calibre of Medea, 
Man And Superman and Carousel, and a 
season or two ago, an attempt was made by 
José Ferrer and Richard Whorf to establish 
a repertory company, but their productions 
failed to whip up any sustained enthusiasm 
among theatregoers. This year, however, the 
artistic supervision of the New York City 
Theatre Company was urged upon Maurice 
Evans, and the results have been most grati- 
fying all round. Mr. Evans’ integrity as an 
artist and position in the American theatre 
made him the perfect choice for this post, 
for towards his goal of one day getting an 
American equivalent of the Old Vic from 
this small nucleus, he was in the practical 
position of being able to persuade top name 
actors to work for those proverbial peanuts, 
and names, for ventures of this kind, are the 
insurance between initial success and failure. 
His first bill was She Stoops to Conquer, with 
Celeste Holm and Brian Aherne heading an 
all-star cast, followed by Emlyn Williams’ 
The Corn is Green with Eva Le Gallienne 
and Richard Waring in his original role of 
the Welsh miner; The Devil’s Disciple with 
Mr. Evans, Dennis King, Marsha Hunt and 


Brcadeus 


Victor Jory; and The Heiress with Basil 
Rathbone re-creating his part of Dr. Sloper, 
Edna Best, Margaret Phillips and John Dall. 
She Stoops to Conquer and The Devil's 
Disciple were whopping successes, while the 
other two plays proved weak draws, 
undoubtedly due to the fact that they have’ 
been played so extensively, up and down the 
country, in summer stock, motion pictures 
and radio. The Heiress, however, proved a 
boon to one of America’s most talented 
younger actresses, Margaret Phillips, who 
was last seen on Broadway as the heroine in 
Tennessee Williams’ Summer And Smoke, 
for her interpretation of Catherine Sloper 
won critical cheers, with some reviewers 
placing her at the top of the list of the many 
actresses who have essayed this rich but 
exacting role. 

While The Devil's Disciple is not the most 
perfect of comedies, it still supports the 
popular Broadway contention that a Shaw 
play is as entertaining as anything extant. 
The early scenes, particularly Mrs. Dudgeon’s 
long harangue on her proper Puritan piety, 
have an undeniable old-fashioned ring about 
them, as does, for a matter of fact, the melo- 
dramatic framework which might have 
served as the basis for an operetta of the 
’Twenties, but the Shavian kicking around 
of the conventional concepts of sainthood 
and deviltry and the barbs at military fat- 
heads, red tape, Empire building and 
romantic young women, reach a peak of 
hilarity in the brilliant courtroom scene, 
where Dick Dudgeon, still amazed at his own 
nobility in wanting to take the local parson’s 
place on the gallows, meets the sardonic Gen. 
Burgoyne, whose realistic appraisal of the 
British position and capabilities of the British 
soldier, upsets his own staff but engenders a 
friendly feeling between himself and the 
jovial Dudgeon. 

Dennis King’s Gentleman Johnny 
Burgoyne in this scene is dangerously show 
stealing, but it is Maurice Evans, with his 
exuberance and rather intoxicating good 
spirits, which makes The Devil’s Disciple 
seem more consistently funny than it really 
is. The supporting cast, headed by Victor 
Jory as the parson who becomes a man of 
action and Marsha Hunt as his confused 
wife, under Margaret Webster’s direction, is 
not as stylish as it could be, but they never 
let the production down. 

Last summer the Theatre Guild tried. out 
at their summer theatre in Westport, Con- 
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Echoes from Broadway Contd.) 


necticut, a drama by a new playwright, 
William Inge, oddly titled Come Back, Little 
Sheba. Reports immediately began drifting 
into town that the Guild had another 
potential hit on its hands, but this did not 
stop other managements from trying to 
secure the rights to this play. The Guild, 
however, placed it on its schedule but decided 
to wait for Shirley Booth and Sidney Black- 
mer, who créated the leading roles, until they 
were free of previous commitments. Mr. 
Blackmer went into Frank Vosper’s People 
Like Us, but this melodrama failed to come 
to Broadway after an abysmally poor recep- 
tion on the road while Miss Booth’s vehicle, 
Love Me Long, was braver but not wiser, 
and expired after a brief week or two in New 
York. 


This waiting proved rewarding for all con- 
cerned. Miss Booth and Mr. Blackmer 
received the notices of their lives and no 
fledgling author was ever better served, but 
Come Back, Little Sheba is still not the hit 
anticipated. The notices were divided and 
with the aid of the Guild subscription, is just 
about getting by at the box office, which is 
indeed a pity, for within its small scope, it 
is very moving, perceptive and real, values 
which should be appreciated in the theatre at 
any time, but particularly in this barren 
season, which can boast only of Member of 
the Wedding, The Cocktail Party and The 
Innocents. 


Mr. Inge’s drama might be described as a 
minor Glass Menagerie, for the melancholy 
mood it creates through its story of two 
lonely and frustrated people trying to make 
the best of a meagre life together. Doc is a 
chiropractor in a Midwestern city, an 
unhappy man who had to give up his desire 
to become a doctor, when he got his girl in 
trouble and had to marry her. ‘Their life 
together has apparently been completely 
empty, for they lost their child and the years 
have shown them to have not a single interest 
in common. As the curtain rises, Doc is 
already a member of Alcoholics Anonymous 
and on his way to a cure. He treats his 
slatternly wife, Lola, with respect and kind- 
ness, and she, still remembering her love for 
him, is gratified for this change in him. 
Rooming with this ill-matched couple, is a 
young college student, Marie, who they look 
upon as a daughter, but she also turns out to 
be a reflection of Lola, and when Doc dis- 
covers she is having a casual affair with a 
local athlete, he hits the bottle again and in 
a terrible scene goes after his wife with an 
axe, while unleashing the pent-up fury he 
holds against her for his pitiable life. The 


Sidney Blackmer give superb performances, 
with everyone sharing a glow of happiness 
for Miss Booth’s triumph. For years she has 
been applauded as an expert comedienne, 
but with Come Back, Little Sheba she takes 
her place with America’s leading dramatic 


actressés. 


* * 


Arthur Laurents, author of Home of the 
Brave and recently of Hollywood, returned 
to Broadway with a lurid melodrama called 
The Bird Cage starring Melvyn Douglas. The 
title refers to a cheap night club in New 
York and the author’s purpose, we suppose, 
was to mirror through this small microcosm 
that Twentieth Century madness, lust for 
power. It did not come off, but the play did 
after three weeks. Mr. Douglas, rebelling 
against type casting, which as you know 
usually places him as a sophisticated Dapper 
Dan, turned in an impressive performance 
of a low life heel, and a partial listing of 
horrors he managed to perpetrate in his quest 
for. complete autonomy in his squalid domain 
would include the frame up of his partner, 
which leads to the latter’s suicide; the smash- 
ing of his pianist’s fingers; the driving of his 
wife to drink, etc., but rarely have we ever 
seen so many “big scenes” add up to so little. 
* 


* * 


Still with us at this writing, but we are | 
afraid not for long, considering the tepid 
notices, large weekly operating expense, and 
current box office slump for everything but 
smash hits, is Elaine Ryan’s dramatisation 
of Ludwig Bemelman’s novel Now I Lay Me | 
Down to Sleep, co-starring Fredric March 
with his wife, Florence Eldridge. Not having 
yet made Mr. Bemelman’s acquaintance 
between book covers, we doubt if this drama- 
tisation is going to hasten the day. From | 
what passed on stage during three hours with | 
forty actors in thirteen scenes and nine set- | 
tings, we must assume that Mr. Bemelman, 
besides being a prodigal writer is also a cul- | 
tivated taste. Mr. March appears as an || 
extremely wealthy Equadorean General, | 
eccentric to the nth degree, addicted to 
epileptic fits, food and women, but in love 
with his spinsterish English governess, Miss 
Eldridge, who has a suicide complex, the 
complete works of Browning and a coffin || 
with which she travels around. They leave || 


Biarritz, take a Greek tramp steamer to 1 


Equador, where Mr. March has an affair and ||) 
child by a native girl, and dies, as does the |||, 
young mother, in an earthquake, which 
means, at curtain fall, Miss Eldridge is left || 
holding the baby. 


_ Quite obviously, this kind of bizarre fool- il 
ing needs an extremely light touch, which | 


final scene sees him returning home after a 
brief cure, with both desperately determin- 
ing to make the best of the future by for- 


unfortunately, is not always in evidence in | 
the ease} o the performances. Mr. March |; 
: ee is more plodding th ixilat is ||) 
getting the past and living in the present. wife eet eines. he pees 

As we have said before, Shirley Booth and affecting. - ei ) 
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“Young Wives’ Tale ”’ 


@ Patricia Hilliard and William Fox in a 

scene from Ronald Jeans’ successful 
comedy at the Savoy. Miss Hilliard and her 
husband appear in the roles formerly played 
by Joan Haythorne and Derek Farr, while 
Joan Greenwood and Naunton Wayne 
continue to delight in their original parts. 


In the News... 


“Queen Elizabeth Slept Here ”’ 


@ Winifred Melville, who has recently 

returned after an operation to the Strand 
Theatre, where she is appearing with Dulcie 
Gray, Michael Dennison and Julien Mitchell 
in Queen Elizabeth Slept Here, now past its 
150th performance. During her absence Miss 
Melville’s part was played by Joan Knowles. 


PREVIEW THEATRE CLUB 


“ To-morrow’s Pride ” 

HE newly-formed Preview Theatre Club, 

which aims to present new plays of 
cultural value four times a year, made a 
favourable beginning at the Lyric Theatre on 
Sunday 12th February, with To-morrow’s 
Pride by Lydia Ragosin. The play is mainly 
about a rich young man who sold all that he 
had and gave to the poor. He inherited a 
half share in a Manchester cotton mill in 
1829 and he sold out to his brother and 
devoted the proceeds to secretly organising 
the “hands” in preparation for a revolution 
after the French pattern. He was extremely 
high-minded and self-sacrificing but, inas- 
much as his conduct involved betraying his 
family and class, his brother was under- 
standably incensed. Brotherly enmity often 
took on the appearance of main theme. It 
is rather an operatic story and not quite 
believable in all its details. The brothers 
are called Tudor Masterson and Durand 
Masterson. Tudor tramples the workers 
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underfoot and Durand weeps for them. At 
present it is apropos. 

David Greene gave a kind of gross 
nobility to Tudor. Robert Eddison poured 
out Durand’s speeches unfalteringly and with 
passion. This Durand is an odd medley, a 
blend of Sir Percy Blakeney, Sidney Carton 
and William Penn, plus the period element 
now called “ nostalgie de la boue.” If he 
had broken his neck on the cellar steps in 
the last Act, instead of forsaking the cause 
to which he had given everything, the play 
would have been much finer. 

An extraordinary Irish lady, so wealthy 
and eccentric that she seemed to belong to 
a fairy story, was played with aplomb by 
Barbara Couper. Tarn Bassett presented one 
of those sad little Victorian maids who 
married and were heard of no more. 
Margaret Diamond had a shrill triumph as a 
gin-soaked virago voicing advanced Radical 
views with urgent excitement. The play was 
half an hour too long. 


H.G.M. 


Television Light Entertainment Contd.) 


Casa d’Esalta have all introduced a number 
of stars from many spheres of the enter- 
tainment world. : 

Nor must one forget the excellent serial, 
Family Affairs, written by Eric Maschwitz, 
and featuring such established artistes as 
Heather Thatcher, Michael Shepley and 
Madoline Thomas, which also comes under 
the egis of this department. So successful 
has it been that the original series was 
extended to nine consecutive Saturday nights 
last year; and a new series commenced in 
mid-January. n 

But just how good are the majority of 
these presentations? It is difficult to be 
impartial; but there seems little doubt that 
most viewers consider comparatively few of 
these programmes to be of good quality. As 
a rough and ready concensus it is suggested 
that about ten per cent. of these shows are 
good, fifty per cent. average, and forty per 
cent. either amateurish, or entirely devoid of 
vitality and zest. 

If this is indeed a fair summing up of 
viewers’ reactions towards present-day tele- 
vision light entertainment it becomes pain- 
fully obvious that all is not well. But to 
define precisely why this unhappy state of 
affairs exists is not an easy proposition. 

To a certain extent it can be pin-pointed 
to the acute lack of television script writers, 
and the negligible amount of original, good 
material designed for use in this medium. 
Further, there is a growing feeling that there 
are one or two producers who not only have 
not mastered the elementary points of tele- 
vision production, but possibly never will: 
they lack ingenuity, flair, picture-sense and 
general construction. If, as they themselves 
would suggest, this statement is pure rubbish, 
it can be confidently stated that they must 
hide their light under a bushel. 

Added to this on the debit side one. must 
also remark upon the lack of studio 
rehearsals. This is not the fault of the 
producers: it is solely a matter of the non- 
existence of studio space in which camera 
rehearsals may take place, except on the day 
of transmission. This certainly tends to 
thwart the ideas of the best of producers, 
and in consequence shoddy presentations 
come on the screen. 

How can these matters be rectified? 
Firstly, by ensuring that potential script 
writers are given every facility to study the 
scope, and the limitations, of the medium. 
Secondly, by appointing more men with flair 
to the light entertainment department of the 
television service, and to rid forthcoming 
shows of esthetic vulgarity. Thirdly, and 
this is of course on the way, by the use of 
more studios. 

It would be both fruitless and inaccurate 
to paint a glowing picture of television light 
entertainment; but credit should be given to 
the producers who have “ pulled it off.” 
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BRISTOL OLD VIC 


“ Tartuffe ” i 
VEN the Theatre Royal, Bristol, in its 
long history can scarcely have heard a 
more tumultuous reception than that justly | 
given to Tartuffe on its first performance by | 
The Bristol Old Vic Company on 2Ist | 
February. A West Country audience rarely 
accords vocal as well as manual applause 
to any play, but there were hoarse throats 
after the final curtain on this occasion. It 
had been an evening of surprises, the curtain 
already up when the audience arrived, a 
performance opening unawares and with 
house lights still on, a Royal Personage 
(King Louis XIV himself) as a spectator ||] 
from the be-crimsoned Royal Box, a husband | 
ignominiously thrust under the table to hear 
his wife cajole a priest and Mr. Miles 
Malleson in person to give the final touch to 
a most memorable occasion. 
Mr. Malleson has freely adapted the play 
for the English speaking theatre and a 
comparison of texts would probably reveal 
that much of the wit though little of the 
humour or situation was his. To a remark- 
able degree he has preserved the freshness 
and vigour of the original characterisation 
and this alone, other merits apart, justifies 
his adaptation as against flat literal trans- 
lation. Character is largely revealed through | 
colloquialism and Mr. Malleson has used |} 
English colloquialisms freely to this end, but } 
ever with fine discernment. It is debatable 
whether the well-known “poor man” scene 
has been improved by moffling with | 
explanatory addenda the four times repeated 
phrase. 

The production again reveals the touch of | 
an acutely sensitive director—Allan Davis— || 
who leaves no passage unarticulated and || 
whose feeling for character contributes || 
largely to the evenness and colour of the 
performance. As each character is given his 
opportunity, so there is no uncertainty that 
the opportunity will be taken. In As You)}| 
Like It Allan Davis had few situations to) 
build up; in Tartuffe he has many and each || 
one is carefully prepared for and then] 
touched off with masterly skill. His one} 
concession to realism—the anachronistic? 
table cloth—was surprising as it concealed ||- 
from the audience the ludicrous position and ir 
growing alarm of Monsieur Orgon, listening }/) 
in great discomfort to his wife’s beguiling 
of Tartuffe. Ml] 

Tartuffe was firmly interpreted by George? 
Coulouris as an austere controlled calculating} 
rascal in priest’s clothing, and not at all asi!- 
the overfed self-indulgent, sensuous cleric asi)~ 
the original text suggests. This may te aj 
concession to religious scruples, but the forcez 
of the attack on ecclesiastical hypocrisy andi) 
doctrinaire casuistry (the real theme of thes! 
play and the cause of its being at first! 


(Continued on page 36) 


Amateur Stage 


ONDON had its chance to see 

Masquerade, the new Maschwitz-Posford 
musical, in the Baltic D.O.S. production at 
the Scala in March. In the event, this musical 
play of David Garrick and Drury Lane 
Theatre of 1750 proved a spectacle for the 
eye more than entertainment for the ear, 
which means that the book and the music 
claim no great distinction. 

Yet it makes a substantial production for 
amateurs, and this Baltic Group spared noth- 
ing on numbers, costumes and scenery to fill 
the eye. This visual satisfaction was gratify- 
ing in its way, but one left the theatre feeling 
that the author had been uninspired in his 
conventional book, with*the composer main- 
taining the same level. This music lingers 
nowhere. 

The humour is so slight that even a Leslie 
Henson would be strained to raise a laugh 
from the candle-snuffer, but it is fair criticism 
to question whether Montague Smith in this 
production, acting everyone else clean off 
the stage in minor parts, would not have 
been more successful than Leslie Muir. 

Montague Smith’s “Ballad Monger” in Act 
3 came with a vivid freshness, singing the 
best number in the play both as to lyric and 
music. Next best was “The Progress of a 
Rake.” 

For amateur requirements Masquerade 
can answer many committees’ doubts, for it 
has most essentials for satisfying the average 
large operatic society. Only the public are 
likely to be less satisfied, a point that might 
well have emerged had this play been sub- 
mitted to the prior test of a professional 
production. Yet it should go on record that 
this Baltic audience at the Scala was large 
and not unappreciative at the final curtain. 

* * * 


Chiltern Hundreds (S. French, 5/-) is now 
available for amateurs and there is a brisk 
demand for it. From the same agents on 
1st June will be released Little Lambs Eat 
Ivy and Mountain Air. : 

Jolly Roger, the George Robey comic 
opera, is the choice of Lloyds D.O.MS. at 
the Scala on 26th-29th April. , 

Another unusual April production is The 
Lighthouse, revived after a century by the 
Dickens Fellowship, at the Rudolf Steiner 
Hall on the 22nd. This Victorian domestic 
melodrama was written specially by Wilkie 
Collins for Charles Dickens, who played in 
it with his own company of amateurs. 

The Advisory Committee on Amateur 
Opera is organising a summer school in opera 
at Wimpole Park, near Cambridge, from 26th 
July-3rd August. 

From 87 entries Mrs. P. Garrod won first 
prize in Sheffield Arts Club one-act play com- 
petition with Dukes and Fairies, which it is 
hoped to perform at the end of April. 
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Immortal Garden, by H. C. G. Stevens, is 
finding steady interest among the discriminat- 
ing. Seen twice professionally in London 
during the war years, this season repertory 
and amateur groups are favouring it. Altrin- 
cham Garrick gave nine performances of this 
fantasy in March; York, Scarborough and 
Barrow follow; with an amateur group at 
Harold Wood, Essex, in rehearsal for it. 


Publications Received 

Happy Birthday, comedy in 3 acts, by Ralph Baker. 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Hallowe'en Party, comedy in 3 acts, by Gordon Gilmour, 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Flowers For The Living, play in 3 acts, by Toni Block. 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Family Coach, play in 3 acts, by Cyril Grainger. Deane 
& Sons, 4/-. 

Golden Harvest, play in 3 acts, by Christian Michell. 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

Headline Family, play in 3 acts, by Brenda Girvin and 
Monica Cosens. Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

The County Calls, comedy in 3 acts, by Hal D. Stewart. 
Deane & Sons, 4/-. 

CEG A eee play in 1 act, by M. F. Patton. S. French, 
1/6. 


One More or Less, comedy in 1 act, by J. W. Sabben 
Clare. S. French, 1/6. 

The Human Touch, play in 3 acts, by J. Lee-Thompson 
and Dudley Leslie. S. French, 5/-. 

Dialect Cuttings For Auditions. Sixteen excerpts for 
women from plays. S. French, 2/-. 

Hail and Farewell, play in 1 act, by Joyce Dennys. S. 


French, 1/6. 

Spinster’s Pie, play in 1 act. by Romilly Maxfield. S. 
French, 1/6. 

A Policeman at the Door, play in 1 act, by Peter 
Fraser. S. French, 1/6. 


COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD 


PROGRESS IN RADAR AND 
NAVIGATOR 


The 20th annual general meeting of the Decca Record 
Company Ltd. was held on 7th March in London. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., the chairman, 
said that the balance from trading account, £304,811, 
showed an increase of £33,696, and the directors 
recommended a final dividend of 70 5/6th per cent., 
making 1124 per cent., less tax, for the fifth consecutive 
year. The progress of the Decca Navigator Company 
had continued and contracts for hirings were now well 
past the 800 mark. 


On the air side progress has been slower, but the 
great value of the system as a navigational aid was 
becoming more generally recognised and they had good 
grounds for anticipating adoption of the system on a 
much wider scale. The most important development 
since they last met had been the introduction of Decca 
Marine Radar. This had a range up to 25 miles and 
could be operated successfully down to a distance of 
20 yards, particularly valuable for navigation in narrow 
channels. Installations in ships were proceeding at a 
very satisfactory rate. 


The record side of the business continued to expand 
in both home and export markets, turnover during the 
year under review being the highest ever. In the 
section dealing with radio and gramophones turnover 
was less than for the previous year; that they attributed 
to the increase in purchase tax to 66 2/3rds in the 1948 
Finance Act. 


The report was adopted. 


“Tartufte” (Contd.) 


banned by Louis 
weakened. 

Jessie Evans as the irrepressible maid- 
servant Dorine was sheer delight and she 
was perhaps the outstanding individual 
contribution to the gaiety of the evening. 

Wensley Pithey was an _ exasperatingly 
convincing Monsieur Orgon, that foolish 
paterfamilias led by the nose to the verge 
of his own ruin through the kaleidoscopic 
vicissitudes which, after all, make the play 
and are the creation only of the genius of 
Moliére. 


XIV) . was. thereby 


W.HLS. 


Raden Mas Utomo at Wyndham’s 


AST rather than present, Indonesia is 
presumably reflected by the art of Raden 
Mas Utomo, who has performed from child- 
hood at the court of the Sultan of Jogjakarta. 
Watching Utomo and his company executing 
dances expressive of the lore of Java and 
Bali, one reflects that enjoyment of Western 
ballet owes much to enjoyment of the music 


MATEUR DRAMA.—Professional producer, Lon- 

don area, has a vacancy after May. Present and 
past engagements include thirty 3-acts since 1946.— 
Write: Box 403. 


TMOSPHERE RIGHT, position right—quiet garden 

square one minute Earls Court Station (nine mins. 
West End theatres).—Write: West Court Private Hotel, 
Earls Court, S.W.5.. Phone: FRObisher 6429. 


OR SALE.—American Theatre Arts, 

present. Mint condition. 
Air mail offers to: Usher, 
Point, Sydney, Australia. 


Nov. 1946 to 
Payable London Account. 
Bellevue Gardens, Potts 


OR SALE.—Theatre World April 1939 to April 1948. 
Large collection of Theatre Programmes, also sou- 
venir programmes.—Offers to: Box 404. 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, 23 St. Ann’s Villas, 

W.il. SLOane 1040. BAYswater 2093. Full stage 
training. Stanislavsky method. Vacancies Day and 
Evening Classes and TWO MEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS 
available. Apply immediately. 


k= Drama/Singing students welcomed at Guignard 
Studio Theatre (Scholarships).—10 Monmouth Rd., 
London, W.2. 


ESSONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA, Voice defects. 

Coaching for Auditions, etc., given by Actress, 
L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. North London area. Moderate 
fees.—Box 402. 


PEECH STUDIO.—Students coached for examina- 

tions in speech and drama by highly qualified 
specialists. Actors prepared for auditions.—Apply: 
Graham Scott. Secretary, 95 Warwick Road, London, 
S.W.5. Telephone: FRObisher 8961. 


ee eee World, July and Sept. 1946. 
FOR SALE: Theatre World, Oct. 1941, July 1944, 
Sept. 1944, Oct. 1944, Sept. 1945, Nov. 1945.—Exchange 
or offers to: Mr. P. M. Welsh, Blairdenon, Troon. 


Have you joined the Theatre Book 
Club? See leaflet enclosed. 
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it expresses and amplifies. Little appreciative 
of the sounds produced ty a Gamelan 
orchestra, sometimes unable even to trace a 
rhythm in the music, the movements of the 
dancers seemed likewise to be without 
rhythm, but not without meaning. Perhaps 
more than their movements, their stillness 
was admirable. They could hold a perfect 
pose perfectly and apparently indefinitely. 
Arm and finger movements and positions 
were more remarkable and, it seemed, more 
important than foot-work. Curious _and 
comical neck movements were sometimes 
introduced. Costumes were bizarre and 
beautiful, the stage pictures exotic and the 
whole production of particular interest as 
reptesentative of a culture completely 
foreign. 
H.G.M. 


BEAUTY TRENDS 
17th and 20th Century Blend 


HO can resist the lovely miniature boxes 
used long ago by men and women of 
fashion to contain a variety of fascinating 
things. A lovely seventeenth century ivory 
toothpick box bought in Paris recently has 
teen reproduced here. I hesitate to mention 
that plastic was used, as the mind does not 
quickly conjure up visions of a dainty ivory 
box in this material, but the effect has been 
achieved. A ribbed bottle of perfume to 
match the sides of the casket has also been 
designed and fits snugly into the box, so that 
it makes a really ideal travelling companion 
and an attractive gift for a birthday or 
anniversary—costing only 7/6. The perfume 
has been created by Goya and their normal 


range can be purchased presented in this i 


way. 


New Shades 


With the spring come the new shades of | 


cosmetics to match the coming season’s 
colours. The newest on the market is a 
Pomeroy lipstick Pink Royale, a feminine 
glowing pink and a flattering tone. The 


smooth lipstick comes in a white container || 


with the dove emblem. 


Advice on Make-Up 


Make-up in some of the sequences of the 


Folies Bergere being shown at the London || 
Hippodrome must have been very difficult, || 
owing to some very tricky lighting effects. || 
A word of thanks in the programme is given || 
to the Leichner Make-Up Studio for their | 
The 
Studio at 11 Gt. Newport Street, London, || 
W.C.2, is always available to give advice to}| 

amateurs or indeed anyone|| 


assistance with the make-up problems. 


professionals, 
who cares to drop in. 


THE NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC REPERTORY CO 
(AMATEUR)J 


has a few vacancies for men with experience in 


Dramatic work, and preferably between 25 and 35 
years of age. Applications to:- 


THE BUSINESS ‘MANAGER 
[Northern Polytechnic, Holloway N.7 


STAGE MANAGEMENT COURSE FOR 
AMATEURS 
TOYNBEE HALL 
Five Fridays from 21st April! 
7 p.m, to 9 p.m. Fee 5/- 


Details Registrar : 
TOYNBEE HALL, Commercial Street, E.1 
BIS. 5949 


OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL 
Courses 
In ACTING, TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 
And STAGE DESIGN 
Applications now considered! for 1950-51 Courses 


Prospectus on application to:- School {Secretary, 
OLD VIC THEATRE SCHOOL, 70 Thurlow Park Rd 
Dulwich S.E.21 


] 
H IRMINGHAM SCHOOL of SPEECH 
TRAINING and DRAMATIC ART, 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, 1. 
Principal: PAMELA CHAPMAN, LRAM 

Full-time Training Course for the Stage and 
Teachers of Speech and Drama. Special Even- 
ing Drama Course available for part-time 
also Private Tuition and Classes for 

| individual subjects. 


Students, 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road. Hove 2 Sussex Tel.: Hove 3587 
Pat a Wolfit ; Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
atrons ) Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage - Screen 


Radio - 


Intensive Full Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 


QUALITY 
( ay SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., !/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd. W.|!. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD’S 


Play suggestions for Amateur Societies include 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES Comedy 3m. 2f. 1set 
SCHOOL FOR SPINSTERS, Comedy, 3m. 5f.1 set 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, Comedy, 3f.11m.1 set 
GREAT DAY, Comedy-drama, 3m. 11f. 1. set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller, 1m. 6f. 1 set 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER Thriller, 4f.6m.1 set 
WASN’T IT ODD, Comedy, 3m. 6f. 1set 


THE PARAGON now available in certain districts only| 
Please apply for details | 


All Plays sent ON APPROVAL 
Send for Full Catalogue (6d. post free) to 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET - LONDON W.1I 


Femme Chie 


LIMITED 
9 SHEPHERD MARKET, LONDON, WI 
GRO 1201 


Specialise in making up customers’ 

own materials - individual styles 

created or models copied - Prices 
from £8-8-0 


Alterations and remodelling 
undertaken 


also 


WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


Tel: WiLlesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
Greasepaints LONDON N W 10 


SLIM visi 


Bath-time treatment with 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


The revolutionary SLIMSWIFT slimming treat- 
ment (approved by doctors) will reduce you safely 
to healthy slimness by gently melting away your 
superfluous fat while you bath. Nothing to be 
taken internally, no wearisome exercises, no 
rigorous dieting. Your money is refunded if you 
do not lose weight in six weeks. Post coupon 
below for free explanatory booklet ‘‘ Slimness in 
Six Weeks ’’ (sent you under plain cover). 


EERE eeee eee FREE BOOKLET CELEL LLL EL LEY © 


To SLIMSWIFT (Dept S53) 
3 Grand Parade, Brighton 


Please send free booklet under plain cover 


Name 


Address 
Please write in block capitals 
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